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knowledge of men for the present all ancient books except the Timceus 

and the Sacred Oracles (pp. 160-1). 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
University of California. 

The Adversaries of the Sceptic or The Specious Present : A New 
Inquiry into Human Knowledge. By Alfred Hodder. London, 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Co. 
1 90 1.— pp. ii, 339. 

Of the two parts into which the author divides his work, the first 
deals with the metaphysics, the second with the ethics of the Specious 
Present. The thesis of the first part maintains that all things knowable, 
"things mental and things non -mental, past, present, future, and con- 
ditional are cognized within the outer limits of the Specious Present ' ' 
(p. 247). The argument naturally turns on the author's interpretation 
of inference, of which the traditional account offers two principal types, 
deduction and induction. As for deduction, it requires a universal 
premise ; but how is knowledge of such a proposition to be obtained ? 
Not a priori, the author agrees with the empiricist. Nor yet by in- 
duction ; for induction can give us no information respecting unex- 
amined cases (p. 103). There remains as sole type of inference the 
passing by analogy from particulars to particulars (p. in). But what 
are the particulars ' ' enumerated ' ' in such inference ? We usually 
answer, " the facts of past experience ' ' : the author points out that not 
the facts of past experience, but only present memories of these facts 
can serve as data to inference. And what are the particulars inferred ? 
Not, as usually stated, " future experiences," but only present concep- 
tions or pictures to which is attached the distinguishing tag of a future 
date (p. 128). Consequently, we arrive at the definition : " Inference 
consists in involuntarily conceiving or picturing the unknown by an- 
alogy with the known " (p. 126), in which both the " known " and the 
" unknown " are elements of a present situation. It is the " involun- 
tary ' ' character of this conception that gives it a right to be called a 
' ' belief, ' ' while to ask whether or not the conception is true is simply to 
ask whether or not it is believed. "If we consider what beliefs we 
call true, we find that they differ from all other rival or possible beliefs 
in this, that we believe them" (p. 135). 

So far the conclusion has the ear-marks of scepticism, and just for 
that reason seems to conflict with common sense. But the author is 
not satisfied to leave the instincts of common sense unaccounted for ; 
he would make place for the most important of them in his own sys- 
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tem. For example, common sense insists on distinguishing between 
true and false beliefs, between valid and invalid methods of inference. 
To ' verify ' a belief it presents it with the fact ; by way of denning 
valid method it lays down certain canons of induction and a syllogistic 
test of consistency. The author interprets in this wise : ( i ) The ex- 
perience called ' verification ' is itself a momentary content whose 
parts are (a) a present memory labeled "my belief of yesterday, " (£) 
the intuition of a fact now recognized as the one referred to, (/) a 
new belief like or unlike the old according as the moment is one of 
confirmation or of refutation ; ( 2 ) the canons of induction and the laws of 
the syllogism are important ' ' aids to reflection . . . thrown off by the 
collective intelligence " ; it is their function so to collate the known as 
to ensure permanence and stability of belief, /. e. , to reduce to a mini- 
mum the " moments of verification " that bear witness to a difference 
between an old belief and a new one (pp. 126-145). Thus the meta- 
physics of the Specious Present finds a place within itself for the most 
significant traits of common sense, and the author concludes that ' ' to 
the metaphysician who looks patiently and steadily there is revealed a 
world not in essentials different from the world revealed to the plain 
man " (p. 246). 

Now it would seem to the reviewer that as between the plain man 
and the sceptic in this presentation one has to make a choice and can- 
not consistently cling to both. Much depends upon the way in which 
we understand the " Specious Present." If the author's contribution 
consists in the discovery that an experience is an event and can have a 
date, it is only common sense to observe that we cannot attach incon- 
sistent dates to an event. But then the date may be a year as well as 
a moment, and "the present" is not the only date with respect to 
which such inconsistency is to be avoided. If the author's contention 
is that an actual experience cannot properly be dated, but only referred 
to as "now existing," then he has earned a place among the sceptics, 
but can scarcely make his peace with common sense by introducing 
the concept of "permanent" beliefs. True, in such a contention, 
would be the observation already referred to that dates must be con- 
sistently assigned. Only, here, one of the dates is wrapped up in the 
present tense of the verb 'to exist,' with which no temporal adverb 
other than ' now ' can consistently be associated. Unintelligible, on 
the other hand, would be the supposition that an undated ' now ' 
could distinguish between moments as to their actuality, or that a 
dated ' now ' could confer on its moment an actuality not shared by 
the whole series of dates. 
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The ethics share the characteristics of the metaphysics ; they con- 
duct one to a scepticism immediately to be abandoned for a common - 
sense morality. Thus, with a seriousness that can only be ironical, 
the author forces himself into the position that one can only act to 
gratify desire, while the only desire that can be present at the moment 
of acting is the desire of the moment (p. 306). Upon which follows 
the natural reflection : "To object that in the matter of goodness and 
the satisfaction of desire, one's self of the moment is the standard . . . 
is but to require in the theory of morals the employment of the canon 
of knowledge which results in all other matters ... in a scepticism and 
solipsism of the Specious Present " (p. 307). But just as in metaphysics 
this conclusion does not prevent a knowledge of other moments and of 
other selves, neither does it in ethics prevent a knowledge of other 
desires. From this standpoint, " that course of action is best from 
which there will result the greatest possible excess of satisfaction over 
disappointment of desires, to whomsoever the satisfaction may belong ' ' 
(p. 314). It is difficult to believe that if the considerations which first 
led to the denial of a universal standard of morality were valid, the 
sudden shifting of metaphysical standpoint could really enable us to 
define such a standard. 

The present review has confined itself to the constructive aspect of 
the author's thought. In his criticism of other thinkers he is generally 
shrewd and frequently happy in phrase. Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Lettres inedites de John Stuart Mill a Auguste Comte, publiees 
avec les reponses de Comte et une introduction. Par L. Levy-Bruhl. 
Paris, Felix Alcan, 1899. — pp. xxxviii, 560. 

The correspondence between John Stuart Mill and Auguste Comte 
originated in the admiration of a disciple for his master. ' ' The study 
in 1828 of your little treatise, the Politique positive" writes Mill in his 
first letter, ' ' produced a crisis in my life. I read the successive volumes 
of the Coicrs de philosophie positive, as they appear, with a veritable 
intellectual passion. My agreement with you in all important points 
is complete. There is, however, much that I can still learn from you, 
and there are a few points of secondary importance upon which I 
find we do not agree. These questions I should like to be permitted 
to discuss with you. ' ' The reply of Comte was prompt and cordial. 
This was the first declaration of complete adherence he had ever 
received, and he was only too glad to have the opportunity to serve 
as guide and intellectual protector to the new convert. The cor- 



